THE  SMUGGLERS

Kent and Sussex. Silks came in; guineas,
during the Napoleonic wars, went out, Napoleon
largely financing his campaigns with English gold.
But brandy was, in later years, the staple, partly
because everybody wanted it, and partly because
the smugglers themselves wanted it badly. They
were, mostly, a drunken lot, and sold what they
did not drink in order to pay for what they did.
The one line in Mr. Kipling's poem which is not
verisimilitudinous is " Watch the wall, my
darling, while the gentlemen go by." The smug-
glers of Kent and Sussex were, as a rule, no
gentlemen in any sense of the word, in spite of
their ponies, their cocked hats, and the pistols
in their holsters. Most highwaymen, in spite of
the romance about Claude Duval, were low
creatures. Most pirates, in spite of the boys'
books, were dirty, drunken, treacherous, blood-
thirsty, and short-lived ruffians ; and the smug-
glers were for the most part the lazy, cruel loafers
of the countryside.

The ordinary peasant of the time occasionally
turned out as a bodyguard ; he got a few shillings
and some brandy for a night's job. But the
professional smugglers who got most of the loot
and carried the arms showed themselves, whenever
their doings came to the light, as brutal and
treacherous. The population would not betray
them, but they betrayed each other; they were
wanton in their murders of the King's men ; and
the chief stories about them, conspicuous amongst
which are the disgusting murders of Chater and
Galley, are stories of cruel badgerings and killings
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